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knew that it existed, and he believed in a future where wrongs would be righted.
He is a poet and idealist, and thus akin to the Romanticists—though he lacks their perfection of diction—in his feeling for the beauty of atmospheric effects, and also in his enthusiasm for music, which he loved passionately.    The description of Mont-riveau's emotions when the cloistered Duchesse de Langeais plays in the church in Spain—and Balzac tells  us that the sound of the  organ bears the mind  through  a thousand scenes of life to the infinite which parts earth from heaven, and that through its tones the luminous attributes of God Himself pierce and radiate—is totally unrealistic both  in moral tone, and in its  accentuation of the power of the higher  emotions.    His intense admiration for  Sir Walter Scott—an admiration which he expresses time after time in his letters— is a further proof of his sympathy for the school of thought, which glorified the picturesque Middle Ages above every other period of history.
Whichever school, however, may claim Balzac, it is  an undisputed fact that he possessed in a high  degree that  greatest  of all attributes—the power of creation of type.    Le Pere Goriot, Balthazar Claes, Old Grandet, La Cousine Bette, Le Cousin Pons, and many other people in Balzac's pages, are creations; they live and are immortal. He has  endowed them with more splendid and superabundant vitality than is accorded to ordinary humanity.er against vice; but he;i. p- ^ort de Balzac/' by Victor Hugo.hority on Balzac, throws grave douhts on the acciiracy of the story. the case, and may be found in " Un dernier chapitre de I'Histoire des (Euvres de H. de Balzac/' by the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul.
